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This issue of POSTAL LIFE will serve ‘an additional 
purpose as a vehicle to update the Post Office Depart- 
ment mailing list. 

The immediate goal is to make sure we have correct 
addresses for the mailing of the W-2 statement-of-earn- 
ings forms in January. In the longer run, we hope to 
assist the Office of Automatic Data Processing Manage- 
ment in the effort to develop a flexible, efficient system 
for updating the list as frequently as every other week. 

Until now, the revising of the mailing list has been 
an annual event—a mailing of the familiar forms 1237 
to all employees in November and then a processing 
of the returned cards. 

By establishing a system of perpetual renewal we 
hope to save the time, money and annual strain on em- 
ployees, postmasters and Postal Data Centers. 

POSTAL LIFE this month will substitute for a part 
of the big November mailing and the misaddressed 
copies will be used to help revise the list. 

The project will require teamwork. Misaddressed 
copies will be referred to personnel officers in each 
post office. Personnel employees will check the post 
office files to see whether there is a current address, as 
postal regulations require, and then make out a form 























1237 to be sent to the appropriate Postal Data Center. 

Copies of POSTAL LIFE with corrected addresses 
will then be redeposited into the mails. A survey after 
the first issue showed that there were about 9,500 in- 
correct addresses in the mailing to employees of the 
75 largest post offices. 

All told, this issue of POSTAL LIFE will be sent to 
more than 610,000 regular and career substitute em- 
ployees. Since temporary workers do not receive the 
magazine, these employees will be mailed the usual 
form 1237 so that Postal Data Centers can obtain 
correct addresses for the W-2 forms. 

Far apart as our front and back covers appear to be, 
both scenes are from last summer. 

Mopping his brow in the midst of a day’s work is 
Barney Corso who has carried mail in Brooklyn for 
nearly two decades. Staff writer D. Jamison Cain and 
photographer Sam Tsunoda walked the route with 
Barney and brought back the picture and story account 
of a big city letter carrier’s tour of duty. 

Annually, the challenge of the Christmas mails grows. 
The success of the season depends upon several factors 
including the weather, a complex transportation net- 
work, cooperation from the public, and, most of all, 
upon the career employees to whom will fall the ulti- 
mate responsibility for delivery of nine billion pieces 
of mail. 

Our survey of the impending December deluge con- 
tains a glance backward to last summer’s preparations, 
including the filming of mail-early features like the one 
on the back cover. You will be seeing the announce- 
ments on television beginning in middle or late Novem- 
ber. 

George M. Kroloff, director of special projects who 
heads up the national mail early for Christmas cam- 
paign, describes the Department’s efforts to win mailer 
cooperation and help smooth the way for an efficient 
Christmas operation. 

With this issue we begin a series on postal organiza- 
tion leaders with a feature article on E. C. Hallbeck, 
President of the United Federation of Postal Clerks. 

POSTAL LIFE also visited a sectional center to 
learn about the operation of that mail transportation 
scheme since its inauguration two and a half years ago. 
Staff writer Howard Lewis records the experience at 
Orlando, Florida. 

There is a touching bit of postal memorabilia in the 
story of a little old lady postmaster from Kentucky who 
came to Washington for a Postmaster General’s confer- 
ence. Tim Larkin again concludes the issue with an- 
other episode which he “Found Loose in the Mails.” 
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Our Readers Sling Mail 


Important Part 
| stopped reading my POSTAL LIFE to 
write and tell you how wonderful your 
magazine is and how it makes me teel 
an important, though small, part in a 
great service. Keep up the good work. 
ESTELLE LAYNE 
St. Louis, Mo. 63108 


Good Investment 
POSTAL LIFE is excellent and is well 
worth the money invested in it. Most of 
us haven’t the foggiest notion about 
some of the subjects covered. | learned 
more about the Postmaster General’s 
corporation plan on one page than | did 
from all the “news reports.” 
HENRY J. STARKINS 
Miami, Fla. 33101 


Useless 
| think POSTAL LIFE is about as useless 
as some of our alleged postal unions. 
EDWARD SMITH 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44118 


Open Invitation 

My request is that the editor extend 
an open invitation to all postal employees 
to submit their criticisms and ideas to 
improve employee morale along with the 
promise that a responsible official of the 
department will answer as many letters 
as possible in POSTAL LIFE and the 
balance by personal mail. Such an invita- 
tion would be a realistic approach. At 
least it would show that management is 
willing to listen. How about it? 

CHARLES S. COLEMAN 

A.M.F. Kennedy, N.Y. 11430 


Consider the invitation extended. 


—PL 
Pay Plea 
It was a sad day indeed when we read 
that postal employees will probably 


receive half of what was expected. It 
was presented in such an unfair manner 
by the press as to make it appear that 
the postal rate increase is actually the 
fault of the post office employees. 
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What will it take to make the “higher 
ups” see the light? Many have left the 
postal service in search of better jobs, 
and many more will leave in the future. 

MR. AND MRS. G. WEISENFELD 
Seattle 98199 


Unanimous Dissent? 

There is not one person who works 
for the Department who would sooner 
see this unnecessary expenditure given 
to us in the form of take-home pay 
instead of something like POSTAL LIFE. 
Do away with this nonsense and support 
higher level pay. 

| am anxious to either see this letter 
in the next publication or no publication 
at all. 

VAUGHN A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Pine Grove Mills, Pa. 16868 


No Gain 
If the cost of POSTAL LIFE were added 
to our salary, as some suggested, what 
could we get, “maybe another magazine? 
but not so good as ours!” 
EDNA S. NORDENGEN 
Postmaster 
Pinecreek, Minn. 56747 


If POSTAL LIFE costs were spent 
as postal employee salaries, each 
career employee would receive 
about 35 cents each year.—PL 


Scorecard Needed 


| was sorting mail the other day and 
found a letter addressed: “Please deliver 
to the man that bottoms chairs. They 
call him 90.” | just wonder if “90” 
received his letter. 
JOHNNIE GLOVER 
Quinton, Ala. 35130 





REPLY REQUESTED 

This space is devoted to you, 
the career employee, as a reader 
and the ultimate judge of 
POSTAL LIFE. Your comments 
and complaints may be addressed 
to Publications Editor, Room 
2508, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 20260. 











Easy, Enjoyable 
When the former postmaster gave me 

his copy of POSTAL LIFE, | thought, 
“what is this, another way to tangle my 
thoughts?” but on opening the magazine 
| found it not only informative but good 
easy enjoyable reading. To me this is 
another step in improving our postal 
service. 

R. H. REA 

Acting Postmaster 
Caraway, Ark. 72419 


Smith Solution 

| certainly enjoyed your article on 
“Ike” Budrey; brought back fond memor- 
ies of my befuddlement with the three 
adjacent Smith farms in Cedar Grove, 
N.J. Come Christmas, we had to take all 
“Smith” mail, split it into three equal 
bundles and hope they were on speaking 
terms. 

H. G. KAST 

Englewood, N.J. 07631 


Count on the Carriers 

Rural letter carriers would make better 
census enumerators on rural routes than 
anyone else. You put it right in your 
other article about the rurai carrier being 
like one of the family and knowing 
everyone on the route. 

Even if you paid the rural carriers 
extra as enumerators, they could get the 
data much quicker than anyone else and 
give much more accurate reports. 

JAMES O'CONNELL 
Plympton, Mass. 02367 


Stealing on Sundays? 

You are wasting money on this maga- 
zine and stealing it from us on Sundays. 
Why not run an article about the 25 
percent premium pay employees deserve 
on Sunday and the fact that Tour | 
employees are being denied this pay by 
rescheduling their tours on Sundays to 
12:01 Monday morning? 

HOWARD FRIEDMAN 
Brooklyn 11201 


Pen Pals Wanted 
| am a French girl working in the GPO 
in Paris, and | would very much like to 




















get female pen friends in the U.S.A. | 
am 33 years old, married, and have a 
young daughter who is seven. 

MONGIN CLAUDE 


50 Rue des Ecoles 
95 Saint Brice Sous Foret 
Vald’oise, France 


Chess, Anyone? 

May | suggest that the formation of a 
Postal Employees Chess Club be con- 
sidered by those interested in the oldest 
game known to mankind? Amongst the 
assets of the royal game of chess are 
many hours of inexpensive entertainment 
and its ability to keep the individual 
mentally and physically alert. 

E. L. MOTT 
New York 10467 


100 Percent Waste 

Like many other Post Office Depart- 
ment issuances and items, POSTAL LIFE 
is a 100 percent waste of the American 
taxpayer’s money and should be dis- 
continued and eliminated as an unjusti- 
fied and entirely unnecessary govern- 
mental expense IMMEDIATELY! 

MARVIN DEUTSCH 

Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11369 


Inspiration 

The career of Mrs. Ashford should 
serve as an inspiration to all women in 
the postal service. 

After I’ve finished with my copy, | 
reluctantly pass it on to my father-in- 
law, who is a retiree. After reading the 
first issue from cover to cover, he can- 
didly remarked: “Boy! they never had 
anything like this when | was in the 
service.” Keep up the good work. 

ANNE DAVIS, Secretary 
EEO Advisory Committee 
Pittsburgh 15219 


Doubly Encouraged 
As a member of both types of minori- 
ties covered, | found the article on 
minority leaders encouraging. 
JACQUELINE KEENE 
District Ten, NAPFE 
San Francisco 94112 


Great Advance 
Your September POSTAL LIFE was 


just great! It seemed crammed with 
interesting stories. | had never thought 
that there was much chance for advance- 
ment in the post office and yet one of 
your articles remarked on how Tour 
Superintendent Lucille Ashford advanced 
from a temporary clerk in Los Angeles. 

JIM DRINKWINE 
Moline, Ill. 61265 


Feels Left Out 

After reading about the Conference on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, | can 
only conclude that only women and 
Negroes will be promoted. It appears 
nobody else will be considered. I’m 
disgusted. 

JOHN KOLESAR 

Pittsburgh 15219 


Bag Tag 

“He Won't Stay Retired” was good, but 
let's use the correct nomenclature. It 
states that young Floyd opened the mail 
pouch and removed his newspapers. In 
the 18 years | spent in the Railway Mail 
Service, we never dispatched a pouch 
without a lock on it. 

EMMETT H. McMAHON 

New Lisbon, Wis. 53950 


Our error. It was a sack.—PL 


Local Coverage 
Your magazine should be discontinued. 
| can read all the articles you print in 
my local newspaper. 
ALBERT SCHWARTZ 
Willingboro, N.J. 08046 


Veiled Flaunt 
| have just finished reading Tim 
Larkin’s thinly veiled defense of the 
Postal Department’s attempt to flaunt 
the U.S. Constitution by printing and 
selling stamps with a religious theme. 
His article struck me as neither humor- 
ous or honest. 
PAUL A. LANDRUM 
Lake Orion, Mich. 48035 


Masterpiece 

Your “Found Loose in the Mails” is a 
masterpiece. | have cut it out for a very 
special scrapbook. Please keep it up. 


There are so few things to enjoy these 
days. Thank you. 

E. PEARSON 
Wainscott, N.Y. 11975 


Lost Century 
In the article by Tim Larkin, a mistake 
stood out as large as a post office. In- 
stead of 1975, | believe the year should 
have been 1875. 
PETER S. KOZLOWSKI 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06497 


The misprint of 1975 for 1875 is 
understandable and overlooked. 
R. L. THOMPSON 
Birmingham, Ala. 35211 


Sorry about that!—PL 


Grateful 
We are grateful to Natick’s technical 

expertise in assuring us of a quality 

uniform. The design should provide for 

more freedom of movement in the arm- 

pit area. Our shirts and coats do not 

allow for the carrier who must continu- 

ally raise his arm in effecting a delivery. 
ROLAND W. PAIN, Editor 
Branch 51, NALC 

Fall River, Mass. 02722 


Your suggestion is being for- 
warded to Natick.—PL 


Do Without 
POSTAL LIFE is being well received by 

postal employees. But we think that it is 

an added expense to the Department and 

really is something we could do without! 
PAUL F. SHEDOFF 
Postmaster 

Salem, N.J. 08079 


Somebody Cares 
| enjoy reading your informative, in- 

teresting and personal POSTAL LIFE, and 

at last it is evident that “somebody up 

there cares.” It has my stamp of approval. 
MRS. KITTIE CRAWFORD 
National Auxiliary President, 
NAPO and GSME 

Oakland, Calif. 94602 








On the wall, just outside Roy 
Hallbeck’s office, is a small letter in 
a dark frame. 


It is a note of gratitude, essen- 
tially, which closes with an eloquent 
line of encouragement: 

“T suspect your campaign will be 
more successful than mine,” the let- 
ter reads, “in which case I can say 
I knew you when!” 

It is signed simply—Adlai. 

“He would have made a wonder- 
ful President,” Mr. Hallbeck says 
wistfully. “I had supported him, 
done some work for him, anc then 
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“We insist that our people be given an opportunity to acquire new skills.” 


when he heard that I was going to 
run, he wrote me this.” 

The letter is from 1960, a presi- 
dential year, not only for the United 
States. It was at St. Louis that sum- 
mer that the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks acclaimed E. C. 
Hallbeck as president, conferring its 
highest office upon a man who has 
devoted virtually all his adult life to 
the cause of postal unionism. 

For Roy Hallbeck is a union man, 
avowedly, undividedly, devoutly. He 
has labored in behalf of his fellow 
laborers almost from the time he 
joined the postal service in 1921. 
He was apprenticed to the art of 
representation at an early age, 
learned the craft of leadership be- 
ginning at the local level and thrived 
on the basis of his own skills, senior- 
ity and political success. 

Mr. Hallbeck, at the peak of his 
career, now serves his union from 
the top down. He has done much 
to bring together the scattered seg- 
ments of the postal clerk craft, nego- 
tiating three mergers which have 
created the 160,000-member United 
Federation of Postal Clerks and 
narrowly missing a fourth which 
would have brought all clerks under 
a single charter. 

Since 1961, he has been chair- 


man of the Government Employees’ 
Council, an association of AFL-CIO 
unions representing more than 800,- 
000 federal employee members. 

The public unions are an enclave 
within the giant labor federation, a 
separate species which traditionally 
has been left to its own means. 


Roy Hallbeck is one of the men 
who helped develop those means 
into a formidable strength; in a sys- 
tem which calls for salary by legis- 
lation rather than negotiation, Mr. 
Hallbeck worked to refine the tech- 
nique of petitioning Congress and 
helped establish the prestige and in- 
fluence which the Federation now 
enjoys on Capitol Hill. Such stature 
is the public union’s equivalent of 
a bargaining position; it is the most 
important method by which a fed- 
eral union can strive for its objec- 
tives of higher pay and better fringe 
benefits. Needless to say, chances 
for success depend heavily upon the 
regard in which the organization is 
held by Congress. 


Roy Hallbeck has been responsi- 
ble for much of that important 
image-building. He has relied upon 
an unfailing congeniality; he has 
been knowledgeable and diplomatic, 
personally persuasive and, perhaps 














above all, persistent. 


“I spent 20 years tramping up 
and down Capitol Hill,” Mr. Hall- 
beck says without a trace of regret. 
“T got flat feet from doing it.” 


As president, Mr. Hallbeck 
doesn’t get up to the Hill so often 
any more. Although legislation re- 
mains a vital part of his job, he 
cannot permit it to occupy all of his 
time. He has too much to do. 

Almost as important, for exam- 
ple, is the matter of renegotiating 
the national agreement with the Post 
Office Department. Then there is 
the lawsuit against the Department 
by which the union hoped to elimi- 
nate the management prerogative of 
making temporary changes in duty 
assignments at a few days’ notice. 

The decline in mobile service is 
constantly demanding his attention, 
and then things are always popping 
up. Like the big Tour II shift which 
began last summer. 


“I can understand the Depart- 
ment’s logic in attempting to re- 
assign the employees so that they 
can handle the workload,” Mr. Hall- 
beck said, “but orders were mis- 
interpreted in the field in many in- 
stances.” 


“One way to prevent a law is to go half way.” 


wen 
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He said: “Guys with 15 years’ 
service were being reassigned to 
night shift; they wait years to get a 
daytime shift, and then they get re- 
assigned right back to nights. I 
talked with Bill McMillan (Assist- 
ant Postmaster General for Opera- 
tions) about it, and he admitted 
that the instructions were being 
misinterpreted.” 

Mr. Hallbeck early recognized the 
significance of postal mechanization 
and its impact upon employees. Not 
that mechanical innovation threatens 
wholesale loss of jobs, he said. Mail 
volume is growing too rapidly for 
that. 

When he appeared before the 
National Postal Forum in Septem- 
ber, he acknowledged the need for 
new plant and equipment, new ways 
of doing things. 

The forum drew 2,200 business 
executives and others, representa- 
tives of the nation’s largest mail 
users, and Mr. Hallbeck told them 
about the kind of challenge that 
mechanization presents tc postal 
employees. 

“What we worry about is not the 
loss of jobs,” he said, but the fact 
that we are going to have to learn 
new skills. And we are going to 
insist that our people be given an 


opportunity to acquire them.” 

Important as national affairs may 
be, Mr. Hallbeck will not neglect 
the grievance of an individual. 

“You give priority to first-class 
mail,” is the way he puts it. If a 
grievance reaches the union’s na- 
tional headquarters, Mr. Hallbeck 
assigns it immediately. “You can’t 
wait on these things,” he says, “or 
you aren’t giving the guy any 
justice.” 


He makes good use of the union’s 
top staff. “If a matter is legislative, 
I refer it to Pat (Patrick J. Nilan, 
who is now the legislative repre- 
sentative). If it’s got to do with 
mobile employees, I send it to Hank 
Anglim; he’s an expert in that. 
Labor-management things will go to 
Don Dunn or Stu Filbey.” 


Similarly, the work is divided 
among Secretary-Treasurer Owen 
H. Schoon, Director of Organization 
Joseph F. Thomas, Executive Aide 
Emmet Andrews and Research and 
Education Director William E. 
Price. Jack Love is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Hospital Plan, and 
Clarence M. Christensen is its re- 
search and service administrator. 
Orrin L. Bradshaw is secretary- 
treasurer of the Accident Benefit 

continued 


“You can’t wait or you aren't giving any justice.” 











Association. 
The Federation building stands 
next to a small postal station on one 


of Washington’s busiest, noisiest 
streets. Inside, there is an abrupt 
startling silence. The building has 
no lobby, only an entranceway to 
the elevators and a large collection 
box under the mail chute which 
descends from the ceiling. 

The president’s office is on the 
fourth floor. The chamber is not 
large for a president’s office, and the 
furniture tends toward the functional 
rather than the decorative. 

Behind a huge desk piled high 
with files, transcripts, digests, docu- 
ments, correspondence and assorted 
impedimenta sits the president of 
the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks attending to his own priority 
mail. 

“Who has time to read it all?” 
Roy Hallbeck says with a glance 
that includes his entire crowded 
desk. “T’ll bet the Postmaster Gen- 
eral doesn’t. I'll bet he has some- 
one to do some of it for him.” 

Mr. Hallbeck was reluctantly 
thumbing an unbound booklet of 
the fine white paper instantly recog- 
nizable as congressional issue. 

It was the latest committee print, 
at the time the newest committee 


“| got flat feet tramping up and down Capitol Hill.” 


conciliation of the Administration 
proposal and the union counter-pro- 
posal on salary legislation. Mr. 
Hallbeck would be required to read 
it, absorb it, be prepared to defend 
parts of it and attack other parts, 
knowing as he did that the draft 
would be compromised, changed, 
modified, amended, rendered out of 
date, obsolete and he would have it 
all to do again. 

It has been that kind of a pay 
year—wearying, difficult. Yet, Mr. 
Hallbeck can fetch up a moment of 
humor. 

At a White House reception last 
summer, he .recalled with a spon- 
taneous grin, someone had taken 
his arm, intending to introduce him 
to the President. 

“Yes, yes. I know who he is,” 
President Johnson said, thrusting 
out his hand. “And I can tell you 
this: you aren’t going to get all 
you're asking for either.” 

Roy Hallbeck knows something 
of Presidents. He saw Mr. Johnson 
more than a few times during the 
pay wrangle this year. They had 
first met when Mr. Johnson was in 
the Senate and Mr. Hallbeck was 
legislative representative. 

The President is easy to work 
with, Mr. Hallbeck says, “in the 
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sense that he knows what he wants.” 

The union leader remembers 
John F. Kennedy fondly, harking 
back easily to the days when he 
knew Mr. Kennedy as a congress- 
man. “I saw him run around the 
House floor in tennis shoes,” Mr. 
Hallbeck said. 

A decade later, Mr. Hallbeck was 
in the White House on the day when 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg presented the results of a spe- 
cial study to President Kennedy. 
The recommendations were to 
emerge as Executive Order 10988, 
the government’s first formal recog- 
nition of federal employee organiza- 
tions. 

“It was a stack of typewritten 
pages about that thick,” Mr. Hall- 
beck said, measuring off the dis- 
tance between thumb and forefinger. 
The President began to leaf through 
it casually. “He was laughing and 
talking with Goldberg about some- 
thing else, and in about 10 minutes 
he was asking questions about the 
report. “Who will this affect?’ and 
“What about this part?” 

It was an amazing performance, 
Mr. Hailbeck said. “Kennedy had a 
keen mind; he could grasp things 
in a hurry.” 

Equally amazing, the union leader 


“Executive Order 10988 was Goldberg's report.” 




















said, was the response of Mr. Gold- 
berg who was answering questions 
as rapidly as Mr. Kennedy asked. 

“It was Goldberg’s report,” Mr. 
Hallbeck said. “No doubt about 
that. I think he must have dotted 
every ‘i’; it was one of the greatest 
losses to the labor movement when 
he was elevated to the Supreme 
Court.” 

A prime UFPC project, one that 
never really got started this year, 
was to enact federal union recogni- 
tion into law. The legislation would 
have been stronger than the execu- 
tive order, and it would have created 
a “little NLRB” to resolve disputes 
between federal labor and manage- 
ment. 

The Post Office Department has 
agreed to submit disagreements dur- 
ing contract negotiations to a medi- 
ator who would have the authority 
to make confidential recommenda- 
tions to the Postmaster General. 

“I know that one way to prevent 
a law from being enacted is to go 
half way administratively,” Mr. 
Hallbeck said. 

He said further that he knew that 
the President was prepared to go 
as far as appointing a new panel to 
review the entire executive order. 
Mr. Hallbeck was speaking a few 


“Orders were misinterpreted in many instances.” 
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weeks before the President actually 
did name a new committee to re- 
examine the federal labor relations 
program. 

The union leader has that to add 
to his schedule now. 

Roy Hallbeck hasn’t worked 
union hours for a long time. Ordi- 
narily, he misses the rush hour traffic 
both ways between his home in 
Rockville, Maryland, and down- 
town. 

With what time he can salvage 
from postal duties, he serves as a 
vice president of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Association and as a 
director of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company. 

Despite the pace, he and his wife 
Elizabeth, formerly his secretary for 
12 years, like to get away for the 
weekends. A favorite diversion is 
seeking out little theater and sum- 
mer stock within driving distance of 
the city. 

Mr. Hallbeck has been a theater 
buff since his early life in Chicago, 
and he has never quite gotten gver 
his disillusionment with the decline 
of the stage in that city. He will 
lean back in his chair, shake his 
head ruefully and discuss the play- 
ers and playbills of years past. 

He is talking about Chicago, es- 


sentially. He has never lost his in- 
fatuation with his home town—“the 
longest city in the world,” he calls 
it, and he speaks warmly of the lake, 
the Loop and the White Sox. At 
one time he kept most of the city’s 
history in his head. 

Roy Hallbeck is waiting for a 
quieter period in his life to get back 
to Europe. “I’ve always thought 
England would be a nice place to 
tour,” he says. “I mean, to take 
several months and travel all over.” 

He knows a place across the 
Channel, just outside Amsterdam, 
where he can rent a small car so 
that he can drive throughout the 
Continent. He has been to the Hof- 
brauhaus in Munich, knows Lorry’s 
in Copenhagen and has sipped wine 
along the Rhine. 

How long before he returns? 
Well, there’s next year first, another 
election year. Is he going for it? 

“I’ve been to my doctor,” Mr. 
Hallbeck says, “and he tells me I’m 
so healthy I'll live to be a hundred.” 

He thought for a moment. “My 
home state organization, [Illinois, 
has already got up a petition de- 
manding that I run again.” He 
smiled. 

“It’s early yet. I’ve got a little 
time to think.” 


Illinois is demanding that he run again. 








One piece of genuine Americana 
that ought to warm the cockles of 
the reader’s heart came to me some 
years ago from my long-time friend, 
Elmer Ellsworth Helms. 

It concerns chiefly two places on 
the American scene—Kentucky and 
Washington, D.C.—and throws an 
intimate and revealing light on one 
aspect of our earlier national history. 

When Benjamin Harrison became 





President in 1889, he determined to 
put the postal system on a thorough- 
going business basis. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he 
was able to persuade John Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia to become 
postmaster general. 

In his second year as postmaster 
general, Mr. Wanamaker invited a 
large number of heads of post of- 
fices across the country to come to 
Washington for a 3-day conference 
designed to improve the system and 
service, paying all the travel, hotel, 
and other expenses out of his own 
pocket. On the third night he ten- 
dered a lavish banquet. At the 
speakers’ table were seated Presi- 
dent Harrison, James G. Blaine, 
secretary of state, and Melville W. 
Fuller, chief justice, and one special 
guest—Kate Field. 

The last named was a well known 
journalist, lecturer, author, actress, 





and publisher of “Kate Field’s 
Washington Magazine.” Said Dr. 
Helms, “She was a sort of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dorothy Thompson, and 
Emily Post rolled into one.” Kate 
Field had agreed to sit at the speak- 
ers’ table, provided she would not 
be called upon to speak, for she said 
she never spoke on a subject about 
which she confessedly knew nothing. 

Mr. Wanamaker presided, re- 
viewed the work of the conferences, 
then presented President Harrison, 
Secretary Blaine, and Chief Justice 
Fuller, each of whom made a brief 
address. As Mr. Wanamaker rose 
to conclude the meeting, the hun- 
dreds of delegates began shouting 
long and loud for Kate Field. But 
though Mr. Wanamaker tried to 
persuade her to say just a few 
words, she held him to his promise 
and refused. 


Suddenly there was a strange and 
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awesome silence, for when Mr. 
Wanamaker looked up he saw 
standing in the middle of the great 
banquet hall a little, plain, country 
woman having on her shoulders an 
old worn and faded-out greenish 
shawl and on her rough hands with 
their crooked fingers a pair of cheap 
cotton gloves. 

Kate Field quickly glanced 
through the printed list of names 
until she read: “Kate Field, Post- 
master, Cumberland Corners, Ken- 
tucky, Fourth Class.” Instantly she 
stood up and began clapping her 
hands and shouting, “Kate Field of 
Kentucky!” And the crowd joined 
in. 

The little country postmaster, 
speaking very ungrammatically but 
from the heart, declared she couldn’t 
understand why they should call 
upon her to speak, for when she 
came to the banquet it was the last 
thing she expected to do. 

In fact, with her “Ma _ chair- 
ridden” and the children and turkeys 
and other things to look after, she 
had given up the whole idea of mak- 
ing the trip until her Baptist parson 
told her it was not fitting for her to 
go gadding up north alone where 
there was so much wickedness, es- 
pecially since the Republicans had 
taken over the government. Then 
reminding her that Grover Cleve- 
land was no longer President, he 
added, “Maybe, Kate, you don’t 
know that!” It was this insult to her 
intelligence that determined her to 
go—at all costs! 

She reminded her audience that 
so far nothing had been said about 
the little post offices like hers, and 
then shared some of her own experi- 
ences. One dealt with the Repub- 
lican pensioners who, when they got 
their monthly checks, wanted to 
marry her, but she was not inter- 
ested in Republican bachelors or 
widowers. The only Republican she 
would ever think of marrying after 
these three wonderful days, she said 


smilingly, was Mr. Wanamaker, 
since she understood he owned two 
stores “bigger by a lot than any store 
we have in Cumberland Corners.” 
She also alluded to the jokes 
about postmasters who, it was said, 
read the people’s mail. She freely 
admitted doing so, for sometimes 
when news—good or bad—comes 
to mountain people, they can’t come 
down for it for perhaps a month. In 
such cases, she would get somebody 
with a sure-footed mule and a will- 
ing heart to deliver the message. 


Once, she confessed, she com- 
mitted forgery but felt it was justi- 
fied. A good-for-nothing boy named 
Jake had written his poor mother 
asking for money. The mother’s eye- 
sight was so bad that she had asked 
Kate to read the letter. When Kate 
came to the request for money, she 
excused herself long enough to go 
and change the wording lightly so 
that it then read, “I hope I can send 
you some money soon. You sure 
need it.” 

Afterwards Kate Field sat down 
and wrote that scoundrel a letter, 
telling how she had forged a letter 
to save his face for “his poor old 
Ma”—adding that if he didn’t get 
busy and send her some money, she 
would go up there and skin him 
alive! But when she read _ the 
changed letter, the mother “had gone 
out on wings,” declaring that she 
knew her rascally Jake had some 
good in him! 





Kate Field confessed further that 
by reading the mail she often kept 
girls from going out nights with 
wrong fellows. Sometimes she even 
promised nice clothes for fine girls 
who, because they had no pretty 
dresses, never got letters from any 
boys. “Then,” said she, “they get 
letters from the right boys, and that 
helps business, and builds families, 
and sells stamps!” 

A postmaster is sometimes called 
on to do other things—act as doc- 
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tor, nurse, or perhaps father con- 
fessor. A person badly burned in a 
mill fire may need help. A boy 
named Jim once had a piece of steel 
lodged in his eye. So painful was it 
that it took four men to hold them 
while she, magnet in hand, touched 
his eye—and out came the steel. 

Finally, she apologized for taking 
time to tell some of her experiences. 

“But law!” she said. “I didn’t in- 
tend to go on like this. You'll be 
taking me for another hard-shell 
Baptist preacher, which I ain’t but 
only Kate Field, postmaster, Cum- 
berland Corners, Kentucky, the best 
fourth-class post office in the old 
U.S.A.” 

As she sat down, everyone in the 
banquet hall was standing and ap- 
plauding wildly. Mr. Wanamaker 
himself stood, tears in his eyes. Then 
he ordered every newspaper re- 
porter to see him before leaving. 

“I know you have the story of 
your career,” said he. “But you 
can’t print it, because if that dear 
old soul discovered she was not the 
Kate Field the crowd were clamor- 
ing for, it would break her heart. We 
can’t break hearts like that. That 
story must not be printed while she 
is living.” 

One morning many years later 
the little Cumberland Corners post 
office didn’t open. When neighbors 
knocked on the door of Kate’s little 
cottage, there was no answer. One 
of them climbed through an unfas- 
tened window and discovered Kate 
Field lying in bed very still and on 
a nearby pillow a Washington daily 
paper clipping yellow with age, on 
which was printed: 

“The closing speech was THE 
speech of the evening. It was also 
a great surprise. And evidently 
wholly unprepared. The ovation at 
its close should warm the speaker’s 
heart till the end of her days.” 


Beneath it, in a trembling old 
hand, was written, “It did.” @ 
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Down and out. 


“Tt never rains on a Brooklyn let- 
ter carrier,” Barney Corso said, as 
the rain pounded relentlessly on the 
roof of the Brooklyn, N.Y., General 
Post Office. “It either quits before 
we leave the building, or we walk 
between the drops.” 

Then, just in case the gods left 
Brooklyn to its own devices, he 
stuffed a raincoat into his mail 
satchel. 

It was 9 o’clock in the morning 
when Barney stepped out of the post 
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Crossing a quiet street. 


office and headed toward the Pierre- 
pont Street leg of his mail delivery 
route. The rain quit just as he hit the 
pavement. 

Barney Corso’s day had begun at 
4:45 a.m., when he climbed out of 
bed, shaved, showered and dressed, 
taking care not to awaken his wife, 
Josephine, or his three daughters, 
Jeanette, Connie and Lenora. 

“I’m lucky,” he said. “I don’t 
have to get up too early. I live close 
in, near the post office. And I’ve got 





a one-trip route. Some of these guys 
have multiple trip routes and live 
way out. They have to report at 5 
a.m. That means they’ve got to get 
up at 3 or 3:30 in the morning to 
get to work on time.” 

Barney, a career letter carrier, is 
one of America’s most familiar fig- 
ures. In Brooklyn, he and 2,600 
others like him render two and a 
half million persons the unique and 
indispensible service of hand-to- 
hand communication. In 6,100 cities 






































Promenade before New York skyline. 


Molly McDevitt turns to follow the mailman. 


and towns throughout the United 
States, more than 180,000 letter 
carriers serve 115,000 routes, mak- 
ing nearly 54 million stops each day 

Mail delivery is perhaps the na- 
tion’s most comprehensive personal 
service. It is available to anyone 
with a door stoop or a mailing ad- 
dress, and it is a daily part of the 
lives of countless millions of per- 
sons. To each patron, mail has its 
own importance: business corre- 
spondence, a Social Security check, 











news from home or any of the other 
good things that come in the mail. 

Every day there are householders 
in the doorways, glancing down the 
block, awaiting the arrival of one 
of the best known individuals in the 
neighborhood. With Barney Corso 
and his thousands of fellow carriers 
rests much of the responsibility for 
the efficiency and success of the de- 
livery service. 

Barney is checked in by his super- 
visor, Harry Ratner, as he “hits the 


Rose Telemacaque calls down, asking for news from home. 
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clock” at the Brooklyn General 
Post Office. Ratner’s immediate con- 
cern is how many carriers are out 
on sick leave, what kind of a car- 
rier force he has on duty. Attend- 
ance on this particular day is above 
normal, and Supervisor Ratner is 
happy. 

Corso swigs a fast cup of coffee, 
then begins sweeping his primary 
case and the route 16 box in the 
“dunderhead”—a_ semi-circle of 
metal cases in which clerks rack up 
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small parcels. The clerks toss the 
parcels into open bins on one side 
of the dunderhead and the carriers 


remove them through individual 


doors on the other side. 


Within three hours, Barney has 
sorted, cased and sacked some 3,900 
pieces of mail which he will deliver 
between 9 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. to 
the residents of Pierrepont and Wil- 
low Streets. 

“I have what they call a heavy 
route,” Barney says. “My mail 
count will run 800 to 900 pieces 
above the typical Brooklyn residen- 
tial route.” 


It has been said a letter carrier 
must commit to memory 6,000 sep- 
arate items of information to serve a 
route in Brooklyn. 

“I can believe it,” Barney Corso 
says. “For example, at any given 
time, 50 people on my route will 
be away from the city. Some of them 
want no mail while they’re away. 
Some want only first class mail. 
Some want their first class mail 
forwarded, but second and third 
class delivered to their homes. Some 
are expecting checks or other im- 
portant mail which they want han- 
dled in a particular way. I must re- 
member all of this when I’m casing 
my mail and when I’m making de- 
livery.” 

His bulging satchel loaded on a 
three-wheeled mail cart (adapted 
from the caddy carts used on golf 
courses), Corso leaves the post of- 
fice, goes south to the next corner, 
then turns west on Pierrepont Street. 

Barney’s route consists primarily 
of multiple-family dwellings— sky- 
high apartment buildings—along 
Pierrepont Street and large brick 
row-houses on Willow. 


“Most of my people are actresses, 
actors, writers, professors, Wall 
Street tycoons, lawyers, bankers 
and retirees,” he explains. “Norman 
Mailer (author of The Naked and 
The Dead) is on my route. Arthur 
Miller used to live on this route, 
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but he’s gone now.” 

The first stop on Barney’s route 
is a medical building, where he 
leaves several letters in individual 
lobby lockboxes. 

As he walks up the steps of a 
next-door apartment house, an at- 
tractive blonde, who had just left 
the building, turns, pauses, then goes 
back up the steps to join the mail 
carrier at the door. 

She waits expectantly as Barney 
fiips through the mail for 81 Pierre- 
pont, and smiles appreciatively as 
he hands her a letter. Not a word is 
exchanged. 

As Barney leaves the building, he 
stops briefly to chat with Mrs. Pal- 
mer Webber, antique shop opera- 
tor, who is out walking her dog, 
“Goldfinger.” 

Goldfinger is a monster of a dog, 
who looks as though he could tear 
a mailman’s leg off with one bite. 

The carrier reaches down and 
pats Goldfinger on the head and the 
dog wags his tail in friendly appreci- 
ation. 

There are many dogs on Barney 
Corso’s route, but he has no trouble 
with any of them. 

“That’s what I like about this 
neighborhood,” he said, “the dogs 
are quiet. They never chase you. 
Some of them have better manners 
than people!” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Gordon Brad- 
ford approached with her dog, Gray 
Gordon McCracken. 

“We call him Schultze, for short,” 
Mrs. Bradford said. “He’s the terror 
of the neighborhood!” 

Schultze looks about as danger- 





SS cs 
ous as a two-week-old kitten. 
At 75 Pierrepont, Corso lifts a 


key ring from his belt, pushes a 
doorbell button, then inserts a key 
in the lock and opens the door. 

“Many of these apartment build- 
ings are locked all the time,” Bar- 
ney says. “In some cases, the super- 
intendents provide us with keys, so 
we can get in to deliver the mail 
without disturbing the tenants. It’s 
convenient for us and it helps them.” 

As the door to 75 Pierrepont 
swings open, a cheery feminine voice 
rings out from somewhere upstairs, 
“Good morning. Who is it?” 


“Postman!” Barney responds, 
“Registered letter for you, Mrs. 
Awad.” 


Mrs. Alice Awad comes down the 
steps to the lobby, where Barney is 
depositing mail in the various lock- 
boxes. 

“Looks important,” the carrier 
says, as he hands Mrs. Awad the 
registered letter, a pencil and a re- 
ceipt to sign. 

“From my nephew,” she says as 
she signs the form. 

Philip Dunn, a retired business- 
man, comes out of his first floor a- 
partment to receive a batch of first 
and third class mail from the post- 
man as Mrs. Dunn calls out, “Is that 
you, Barney?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dunn,” Barney an- 
swers, and she asks, “Is it still rain- 
ing?” 

“No, it’s stopped.” 

Barney pulls his first relay box at 
the intersection of Pierrepont Street 
and Pierrepont Place, removing mail 
that he had sacked before leaving 
the post office, and which had been 
trucked out ahead of him to await 
his arrival at this corner. 

As he reloads his satchel, another 
letter carrier calls to him from a- 
cross the street and Barney waves a 
friendly greeting. 

“That’s my brother, William,” he 
says. “He delivers on the south side 
of Pierrepont Street and I deliver 
on the north side. He taught me just 
about everything I had to know to 
be a carrier.” 

William has 29 years of service 














O separate items of information 


as a postal employee; Barney is go- 
ing on his 20th year, the last six of 
which he has served Route 16. He 
is a long-time member of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
riers. 

“Smile, Barney,” William yells. 
“You're on Candid Camera!” 

Number | Pierrepont is the last 
stop on this part of Barney’s route. 
It overlooks the Brooklyn Narrows 


tree-lined street. 

The first block boasts several red 
brick row houses which, a brass 
plaque says, are fine examples of 
19th century Federalist architecture. 

When he reaches mid-block, Bar- 
ney pauses in front of a tall build- 
ing, removes his cap, wipes his fore- 
head with a handkerchief and says, 
“We're going to be in here awhile. 
There are 114 families in this build- 





Mrs. O'Sullivan chats with the letter carrier. 


Promenade “where the Hudson and 
East Rivers meet to form New York 
Harbor and the Atlantic Ocean.” 

The Manhattan skyline rises ma- 
jestically across the water. Huge 
ships steam out past the Statue of 
Liberty toward the open sea. 

As Barney prepares to reverse his 
steps, east again on Pierrepont to 
Willow Street, a motorist with a 
thick German accent pulls over to 
the curb to ask the Postman how to 
get to the 36th Street docks. Barney 
leans into the car window to direct 
the motorist, overcoming the lan- 
guage barrier with waving arm and 
pointing finger. 

Having satisfied the lost motorist, 
Barney moved east on Pierrepont to 
Willow, turned north, and began de- 
livering mail on the east side of the 


ing and I’ve got to box the mail for 
all of them.” 

As he is stuffing the lockboxes, 
an elderly woman calls out from the 
other end of the hall, “Anything for 
me, Barney?” “Yes, dear,” Corso 
replies. “Stay there. I'll bring it to 
you.” 

This is one of many reasons why 
the people on Route 16 are fond of 
Barney Corso. “He’s always so cour- 
teous, and he goes out of his way 
to be kind to the old folks,” a grey- 
haired woman said. 

“People help me, too,” Barney re- 
plies. 

Another woman stops to tell Bar- 
ney she has some books for him, 
which he can pick up at her apart- 
ment house. 

“That’s Mrs. O’Sullivan,” Barney 


says. “She and I both like murder 
mysteries. Mrs. O’Sullivan saves 
them up for me and leaves them 
with the doorman.” 

Barney crosses over and starts 
back south on Willow Street, hitting 
the even-numbered addresses. 

A maid signs for a registered let- 
ter at 116 Willow. “Put it in a safe 
place, now,” Barney cautions the 
maid. “It’s important.” 

Rose Telemacaque leans out of a 
window at 138 Willow to ask if 
there’s anything from her relatives 
in Jamaica. 

Finally, Barney is back at the in- 
tersection of Willow and Pierrepont. 

“That’s it,” he says. 

He has completed his route for 
the day. But that doesn’t mean he 
has completed his day’s work. 

He will return to the post office 
now, turn in his registry receipts and 
keys “before I forget them,” have 
lunch in the employees’ cafeteria, re- 
lax briefly with a cigarette, then be- 
gin preparing for tomorrow. 

He will do more or less the same 
thing this afternoon that he did this 
morning—sweep his primary cases 
and the “dunderhead”; case the mail 
that has come in since he left the 
post office earlier in the day; note 
“removal” cards—instructions for 
the disposition of mail for people 
who have moved or gone on vaca- 
tion—in his Removal Book. 

At 1:45 p.m. he will punch out 
on the time clock and head for his 
home in Ridgewood. 

“By 3 p.m. I can hardly hold my 
eyes open,” he comments, with a 
grin. 

As the carrier re-enters the 
Brooklyn General Post Office and 
heads onto the workroom floor he 
passes under a transom which bears 
the inscription: 

“Through these portals pass the 
most wonderful people in the 
world.” 

That’s pretty much how the peo- 
ple on Route 16 feel about 45-year- 
old Barney Corso. @ 
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orlando 


Way down beyond the Suwannee 
River, the U.S. Mails are never far 
from home. 

There, the Orlando (Florida) 
Sectional Center Facility puts on a 
daily production of “The Great 
Overnight Mails.” The same pro- 
duction is presented almost simul- 
taneously in 551 other SCF’s over 
the nation. 

The plot of this nightly drama 
involves the story of a revolution 
in mail handling and transportation 
built upon a master plan known as 
the Sectional Center System. 

The system made possible the 
creation of ZIP Code. 

The cast includes thousands of 
postal workers who perform nightly 
at Orlando, as they do elsewhere 
across the country, to achieve a mas- 
sive quick exchange of mail between 
all of the 32,000 post offices. 

Looking at the Orlando operation 
today, it is difficult to realize that 
this finely-meshed combination of 
closely coordinated transportation 
and mail handling schedules for sec- 
tional center, state and national 


mail exchange—flowing in and out 
as serenely as the nearby Suwannee 
—has been achieved almost over- 
night as time is measured in postal 
history. But not without worry and 
suspense. 

There was plenty of team spirit 
and no lack of postal know-how in 
Orlando—but, in 1963, there were 
those who felt Florida could never 
become an intra-state mail: delivery 
area. 

The ocean, the Gulf, the Keys, 
the swamps, Orlando’s many lakes, 
the lack of trains all combined to 
make the state look like an impos- 
sibility for a centralized, strategically 
located mail-handling system that 
was the foundation of the Sectional 
Center concept. 

In comparison with past historical 
changes in the Postal System, the 
Sectional Center concept has been 
born almost overnight. It crystal- 
lized principally between 1963 and 
1965, although this basic idea of 
distributing mail for an entire sec- 
tion from one key point within that 
section can probably be traced back 
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PANAMA CITY 


a century or more to early in the 
19th Century when mail was han- 
dled at “sorting” post offices. 

In retrospect today, recalling 
their fight with the clock back in 
1965 and the daily puzzle of where 
the next piece of needed equipment 
would come from, Orlando officials 
themselves are surprised at how well 
everything went. 

A few PTS people had to be 
transferred into the Orlando facility. 
In a few cases, post office veterans 
had to relearn scheme knowledge; 
however, the effect of the change- 
over on total staff was very slight. 
There has been some increase in 
staff as volume has gone up. Today, 
Orlando has 1,096 employees, an 
increase of about 200 since 1963. 

“T had no trouble really,” Post- 
master L. A. Bryant, Jr., recalls. 
“The employee organizations co- 
operated beautifully, and there were 
no significant personnel problems.” 

Bryant’s recollection jibes with 
Department team members who 


worked on the project very closely. 
“From a personnel standpoint,” 














one recalls, “employees themselves 
were naturally concerned, but their 
cooperative attitude left us prac- 
tically nothing to worry about. 


“The big problem was in scroung- 
ing a couple dozen portable convey- 
ors, and in getting 300 feet of 
“platform” area into operation 
within a relatively short time. I still 
don’t know how we did it.” 


Mr. Bryant recalls how they did 
this very well. There was no raised 
platform available. Mail had to be 
loaded and unloaded from ground 
level. Days of gloom finally were 
resolved in one bright day of inspi- 
ration. “We just decided to use 
portable conveyors with moving 
belts to move the mail up and down 
for the trucks, and we put a steel 
canopy for protection over the ve- 
hicle loading area.” 


The Department’s Bureau of 
Transportation several years ago 
laid down a set of criteria describ- 
ing the ideal Sectional Center opera- 
tion. Orlando meets every one of 
them—has fewer than 77 associ- 
ates, serves as sole dispatch point 
for associates, has a_ strategic 
location. 


But Orlando faced a serious prob- 
lem in early 1965; the old post office 
would be obviously inadequate for 
the expanded activities of a sectional 
center. Time was short. The Depart- 
ment then was in the home stretch 
of a drive to complete all 552 of the 
nation’s centers by July 1, 1965. 

The only building then available 
to replace Orlando’s old post office 
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was an abandoned warehouse. 

The members of the team recall 
that the old post office—reminiscent 
of a converted Spanish type church 
—was the scene of many silent 
prayers as the July deadline ap- 
proached. 

The prayers were answered in an 
unusual way. Henry Hawley, Mr. 
Bryant’s bright young assistant post- 
master, chanced to chat one day 
with a telephone man who men- 
tioned that the large Orlando build- 
ing used by a missile firm for 
drafting and engineering at Cape 
Kennedy was having all its phones 
pulled out. The obvious intent was 
to vacate the building. 

Acting quickly on this tip, Post- 
master Bryant found out that the 
building could be obtained. By 
March of 1965, it had been leased, 
and the search for conveyors, as 
well as heat lamps to keep off some 
occasional chilly north winds of the 
winter, as well as other apparatus 
needed for the unprecedented opera- 
tion, were obtained. 

It was a wild scramble, but by the 
deadline, the Orlando SCF was in 
business at the big L-shaped build- 
ing. 

Some years ago, the Department 
had a one-shot so-called “Missile 
Mail” operation at Cape Kennedy, 
but the service wasn’t quite ready 
for deliveries on the moon. How- 
ever, it can be said that today 
Orlando has a successful Missiles to 
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Empty equipment clutters dock during daytime. 
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Mail operation. 

If Orlando were a postal facility 
without any problems, it really 
would be a dream. Some remain, of 
course. One old-timer confided, 
“even down here in Florida, that 
north wind cuts into the platform 
during the winter and it gets pretty 
rough.” 

Another clerk standing by broke 
in, “it isn’t too good, but some of the 
platforms I’ve worked on would 
would look like Lower Slobbovia 
in comparison.” 

Anyway, the problem has been 
met in part through the use of the 
heat lamps installed overhead. 

In another conversation, one of 
the mail handlers complained that 
“we ought to have swinging doors 
between the workroom and _ the 
loading area.” 

“What for,” another 
“should we have a 
there?” 

Actually, a Department tech- 
nician confirmed, the absence of 
swinging doors is a remaining prob- 
lem in facilitating mail handling 
“but maybe we'll get them some 
day.” 

Unlike Cinderella, an SCF like 
Orlando shines mostly after mid- 
night. 

Big contract carrier vehicles 
rumble in, one after another, like 
clockwork, from other Florida 
SCF’s. An air taxi bounces in half a 
mile away at Herndon Field, and a 
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truck rushes the mail sacks over to 
Orlando and its huge loading plat- 
form. On the dock, activity begins, 


slowly at first, in no apparent 
pattern. 
Suddenly, with kaleidoscopic 


swiftness, a jumble of men in bright- 
hued sport shirts, mixed in with 
piles of green first-class sacks and 
dishwater gray mail bags, emerge 
into sharp focus. The trucks are 
opened. The teams fall into line. 
The exchange of mail begins. 

Each Florida SCF carrier has 
brought in late afternoon mail from 
his own SCF city and its associates. 
In return, he will take back for 
overnight delivery mail from all 
other Florida sectional centers and 
their associates. 

Besides Orlando, the other sec- 
tional centers are Miami, Tampa, 
Lakeland, Fort Myers, Gainesville, 
Melbourne, Jacksonville, Tallahas- 
see, Panama City, Pensacola and 
West Palm Beach. 

The Orlando super swap of mail 
is achieved primarily through the 
use of the ubiquitous pushcarts— 
known in the postal trade as “nut- 
ting trucks” or “floats.” 

As each sack of mail is hoisted 
off the moving belt of the conveyors, 
it must be placed on the right float 
for its destination. 

“Expediters” prowl around to 
make sure this is done so that mail 
which came in from 33500, Tampa, 
won’t go to 33000, Miami, when it 
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After midnight, vans line up under the lights for unloading. 


should go to 32000, Jacksonville. 
Or that some clerk doesn’t insist on 
putting mail for the contract station 
at the Kennedy Space Center, 
32920, ahead of schedule by routing 
it for Venus, 33960. 

Keeping thousands of ZIP code 
numbers and_ routing schemes 
straight is just routine for clerks 
who stand on truck tailgates, calling 
destination signals for each sack of 
mail as it glides out on the conveyor 
belts. 

This big midnight exchange of 
mail is the key to first delivery in the 
morning, of mail between all of 
Florida’s 480 post offices. Each 
carrier going from Orlando to one 
of the other 11 SCF’s is loaded and 
on his way by about 1:30 a.m. Upon 
arrival at each sectional center, the 
mail is unloaded quickly, sorted and 
dispatched by the star routes for 
delivery to associated offices. 

Orlando’s star routes must wait 
until the state-wide swap of mail 
among the 12 sectional centers is 
completed. Then Orlando takes care 
of its own associate offices, separat- 
ing the local and incoming mail for 
each destination and bundling it off 
via star route for pre-dawn arrival at 
cities, towns and hamlets throughout 
central Florida. 

When the trucks return from this 
run, they carry outgoing mail col- 
lected from each of the associates, 
and the big Orlando sectiona! center 
must sort the collection and ready it 


for prompt dispatch to all other 
points. 

Postmaster Bryant is especially 
proud of a kind of ABCD service 
that is provided from his city to the 
sectional center associate cities. He 
takes advantage of a second run 
which the star route carriers will 
make in the late morning. 

Mail deposited in the city by 9 
a.m. will be processed by the 
Orlando post office in time to make 
the second run to the associate 
offices. This means that mail in- 
tended for, say, Howie in Hills 
(Elev. 75 ft.) can be deliveretl the 
same afternoon. 

Orlando’s operation today is the 
focal point of a metamorphosis in 
mail handling that can be described 
in a book or a few words. Let’s try 
the few words : 

Instead of haphazard dispatch 
and receipt of mail, largely depend- 
ent upon a failing rail mail system, 
the Orlando SCF and others concen- 
trate mail handling upon a few key 
points. By doing so, regular depend- 
able schedules for mail movement, 
as well as mail processing, are 
provided. This means that mail 
deliveries can be timed—overnight 
within states, for example—and it 
can be handled with greater effi- 
ciency at offices equipped to do the 
job better. 

Mr. Bryant likes to think of the 
sectional center system as “wheels 
within wheels.” The typical SCF 





office is the hub and mail flows in 
and out along the star routes which 
are its spokes. 

Orlando’s operation is of a larger 
dimension; that city is a hub’s hub 
of activity. It serves as a mail trad- 
ing post for all other hubs in the 
state as well as for its own associate 
Offices. 

Most states have one hub’s hub; 
several states with extraordinary 
mail volume or particular needs 
have more than one. 

Vivid as is Mr. Bryant’s illustra- 
tion, it is not fully descriptive. If 
any one adjective is adequate, it is 
probably the word hustle. A good 
SCF operation has to be in constant 
movement, like a good watch. 

At Orlando during daytime sec- 
tional center activity is quiescent; 
the post office is attending to the 
business of being a post office. The 
letter carriers have long since left 
for their routes. 

Inside the building, window 
clerks are busy selling the new 
Gemini stamp, commemorating the 
twin space flights; distribution 
clerks are sorting mail; the cornu- 
copia of the airlift must be dis- 
patched; mountains of parcel post 
remain to be tackled, and a thou- 
sand other duties have to be 
performed. 

“One thing about a sectional 
center operation,” young Mr. Haw- 
ley comments. “It’s never really 
quiet.” 
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“Operation Christmas — 1967” 
began with a “condition red” on 
October 16. Thousands of the holly- 
red sacks with “SAM” mail for the 
military began to cascade into stra- 
tegically-located post offices. 

This did not come about acci- 
dently on October 16. It was 
planned that way, and therein lies 
our story. 

Operation Christmas is the big 
story year in and year out for the 
postal service. This year it will be 
the biggest since Continental Post- 
master General Ebenezer Hazard— 
horseless because of Congression- 
ally-imposed budget limitations— 
delivered written greetings on foot 
to American Revolutionary forces. 

It is a story about Eek (Alaska) 
or Checoslovakia (Puerto Rico); 
Christmas Cove (Maine) or Whis- 
keytown (California)—as employees 
of all post offices, stations and 
branches began to play their annual 
roles as Santa’s No. 1 helpers. 

In fact, they have long been 
girded for the annual Christmas 
crash. Hardly will Santa fly home 
this year (over North Pole, Alaska) 
and rub some salve an Rudolph’s 
nose, before the postal service again 
will be starting plans, in its Wash- 
ington, D.C., Bureau of Operations, 
for a 1968 rule book, in pine-green, 
on how to do even better next time. 

Meanwhile, the 1967 operation is 
already probably the world’s great- 
est single exercise in logistics, in- 
volving the deployment of more 
than 750,000 postal troops. This 
clash with the calendar is being 
fought out at 44,150 postal loca- 
tions. 

The story of this year’s mass as- 
sault on billions of pieces of holiday 
mail (more than 9 billion and a new 
record again this year) calls upon 
every bit of man, machine and 
brainpower. The scene ranges from 
the shortest rural route at Long Is- 
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land, Maine, to the hallowed éle- 
gance of Postmaster General Law- 
rence F. O’Brien’s Reception Room 
in the Department. 

By the time weary postal people 
have played out this year’s drama, 
many may have visions of St. Nick 
on Christmas Eve, but not the kind 
we want to describe here. By Christ- 
mas Day, however, their view usu- 
ally has changed to a sense of a job 
well done. 

All indications at midpoint in the 
operation are for a smooth 1967 
delivery. Right now, facilities ex- 
perts are worrying about how to 
cram over 9 billion pieces of holiday 
mail into 64 million square feet of 
postal space; transportation special- 
ists are concerned with getting 
150,000 vehicles to move it properly 
between these 64 million square 
feet; ‘most everybody else is worried 
about getting it out again—on 
schedule. 

The object of all this seems sim- 
ple enough—just exchange this huge 
outpouring of holiday 
Grandma’s fruit cakes, frozen pheas- 
ants, money orders,  glacier-stiff 
salmon, steel darts for junior, camel 
saddles and ad infinitum between 
most of the 198,110,000 Americans. 

Of special importance again this 
year is the effort to get holiday mail 
to American servicemen abroad, 
particularly in Viet Nam. More 
than 20 million pounds is expected 
this year, and the Post Office De- 
partment and the Department of 
Defense are again joining hands to 
make sure that the massive logistical 
project is the most efficient ever. 

The Christmas challenge, this 
year as always, requires the cooper- 
ation of the mailing public. Decades 
ago, horsedrawn mail vehicles used 
to carry “Shop and Mail Early” 
posters. 

To obtain the public understand- 
ing and cooperation needed today, 


greetings, 














the Department has developed the 
perennial promotion of the “SAME” 
(Shop and Mail Early) theme to a 
degree of sophistication undreamed 
of only a few years back. 

Increasingly, it has been found 
Mom will remind Pop about the 
Christmas gift and card mailing list 
shortly after a good dinner sometime 
around 7:45 in November, just as 
he has settled down for his usual 
TV space saga. TV “spots,” broad- 
cast by the television industry as a 
public service, have been developed 
by the Department’s Office of Pub- 
lic Information and designed to 
reach Mom and Pop during this per- 
iod of animated discussion. 

This year, there are three tasteful 
new spots—‘“The Key,” together 
with “Team Effort,” and “The Post- 
man’s Carol.” 

“The Postman’s Carol” is a romp 
through a wintry forest which re- 


peats last year’s popular success with 
the “Swingin’ Six” musical aggrega- 
tion. The zest this group puts into 
its work shines through this short 
TV show. The snowy scene was 
filmed in an air conditioned studio 
on a hot summer day. The “Six” 
stroll along, voices lifted jubilantly. 
Not too suprisingly, most of the 
words are devoted to the mail-early 
Christmas message. 

The whole thing is pleasantly ar- 
ranged, and the postmasters should 
find their friends at the local TV sta- 
tions receptive to showing it. 

Postmasters should ask them to 
use it as a supplement, if they have 
the same show fed to them over the 
national networks. 

As he has been for the last four 
years, Mr. Zip is the hero. A comely 
young lady winds up the short by 
putting her arm around a cardboard 
cutout of this postal cutup, and asks: 








“Wouldn’t you like to send your 
postman home for Christmas?” 

Another new TV piece, the 
“Team Effort,” is an entertaining 
60-second bit that emphasizes the 
importance of cooperation between 
postal people and the public in 
achieving a successful Christmas 
mail delivery. 

There is nothing artificial about 
“The Key.” 

It shows an actual Postmaster 
General’s top staff meeting last Aug- 
ust, and the subject of discussion 
was Operation Christmas. 

The participants, in addition to 
Mr. O’Brien, are Deputy Postmaster 
General Frederick C. Belen; Assist- 
ant Postmaster General William J. 
Hartigan, Chief of Transportation; 
Assistant Postmaster General Rich- 
ard J. Murphy, Chief of Personnel; 
Ronald B. Lee, Director of the 
Office of Planning and Systems An- 
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On screen, a familiar theme. 
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alysis; and Deputy Assistant Post- 
master General Edward V. Dorsey, 
from the Bureau of Operations. 


The top staff, as shown by the TV 
glimpse behind the portals of Mr. 
O’Brien’s offices, agreed that the 
services of upwards of 610,000 ex- 
perienced careerists will be the prin- 
cipal factor in success again this 
year. They will have the responsi- 
bility, in turn, for showing the way 
for a successful operation for more 
than 100,000 “temps.” 


Despite the heavy seasonal need 
for temporaries, this year again 
many careerists will have their re- 
ward in overtime pay, expected to 
be provided in substantial amounts. 


It was decided that the extra work 
will be assigned on a fixed priority 
basis, designed to give each career 
employee a reasonable amount of 
work at time-and-a-half pay and a 
chance to better enjoy the Christmas 


which he will help make possible for 
so many other people. 

These overtime instructions are 
among hundreds of subjects covered 
in the green, 60-page special edi- 
tion of the Postal Bulletin. The 
book went to some 100,000 postal 
officials during mid-September, as 
a master plan for the 1967 opera- 
tion; it contained a_ contribution 
from every Bureau on everything 
from work rules and duty assign- 
ments to the deadlines for Christmas 
mail. 

While the quality and scope of the 
nationally-produced Christmas pro- 
motion materials has been raised 
markedly—including color in TV 
shorts—the Department has empha- 
sized increasing recognition of the 
many other factors that make for a 
successful Christmas operation. 

Postmasters and their staffs have 
been given a freer rein and urged 
to apply more of their considerable 





talent for ingenious promotions at 
local levels. 

Every conceivable thing that the 
general public hears or sees will be 
brought into play—billboards, neon 
lights, greater newspaper and radio 
coverage, more cooperative efforts 
by mailers to promote the “SAME” 
theme in their own ads, and even 
blimp displays of the message. 

Increasingly, shocked postal 
“widows,” long accustomed to hav- 
ing the postal breadwinners buried 
somewhere in an avalanche of mail 
sacks on Christmas Eve, have found 
them coming home instead for din- 
ner, leaving their workrooms clean. 

“Last year,” one midwestern post- 
master confided, “this happened to 
me. My wife was so shocked, she 
couldn’t cook. I felt so strange I 
couldn’t eat. Everything would 
have been perfect, except she found 
two Christmas cards in my coat 
pocket that I had forgot to mail.” 


Before camera are, from left, Messrs. Belen, Dorsey, Murphy, Lee, Hartigan and O’Brien. 




















BY TIM LARKIN 





The other night, after my wife Clemantis and I 
finished our usual brisk ten ‘minutes of rough and tum- 
ble karate (she is the Tai Kwan Do black belt champion 
of the region east of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains), 
and while I was applying a tourniquet to my left wrist, 
she demanded, “Well, what’s new at the post office?” 

You know, the marriage counsellors say, “Communi- 
cate. Talk over your problems. Tell her about the office. 
Ask her about dishpan hands. The family that shares 
together, wears together.” 

Maybe. But the trouble with that philosophy is that 
Clemantis is really interested in the post office. I mean 
really interested. Sometimes she waits for me at the bus 
stop so that she can grill me about latest developments 
before we get home. She gets the Annual Report, press 
releases, and subscribes to the Postmasters Gazette, The 
Postal Supervisor, The Postal Record, The National 
Alliance, The Union Postal Clerk and the Postal Trans- 
port Journal, Postmasters Advocate, Maintenance 
News, The National Rural Letter Carrier and Rotor. 

At night she likes nothing better than to curl up with 
a copy of POSTAL LIFE or The Survey of Postal 
Rates. 

On our block she is known as an Assistant Post- 
master General without portfolio. 

Trouble is, sometimes I want to talk about something 
else. Baseball. Falling hair. What’s the country coming 
to? Miniskirts. The economy of the upper Zambezi. But 
no. I have to go through my working day twice. 

This time I told her about our new Office of Plan- 
ning. She is so full of plans herself that I thought this 
subject might produce a rare evening of quiet 
desperation. 

“Office of Planning?” she said. “You mean that the 
post office has been around ever since Benjamin 
Franklin wore granny glasses, and you are just getting 
around to planning? I don’t believe it.” 

Now I felt more at ease. I was in my usual position 
— on the defensive. 

“Of course there was planning before. But not 
scientific.” 

I started telling her about the art of systems analysis. 
I went into raptures about matrixes, random samples, 
outputs, management by exception. I watched her eyes 
grow larger as I explored the mysteries of Paramus and 
PPBS. I hit a crescendo about the joys of starting at 
the beginning and stopping when you got to the end. 

Now I had the upper hand. But I should have known. 
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I was being led into a trap. 

“You make it all sound so smart. Why don’t we 
have something like that here?” she smiled. 

The warning bell sounded somewhere deep in my 
thalamus. “What-do-you-mean?” I asked, edging 
gingerly away. 

“Why don’t we have more plans at home? It always 
seems to me that you waste a lot of time, particularly 
in the morning with that silly alarm radio. It goes off at 
6:30, you go back to sleep. Fifteen minutes later, it 
sounds a buzzer. You go back to sleep. Fifteen minutes 
later, it begins to blow green smoke rings and do a 
frug along the dresser. And then you get up. But only 
because you’ve run out of buttons to push. You could 
begin by planning to get up better. 

“And then there’s the way you eat breakfast and 
read the paper. . .” 

Three hours and ten minutes later I discovered the 
full depth, width, and breadth of my uncoordination. 
I found I was about as unplanned as crab grass. My 
efforts made as much sense as nailing JELL-O to an oak 
tree with a glass hammer. I was a national monument 
to excess motion, a certified planning disaster area. 

So, a new and better planned day soon arrived at 
our house. One of the first things we did was get a 
slogan to keep us up to the mark. 

“Think” had been done by IBM. “Scheme” had been 
done by the Russian Secret Police. “Worry” had been 
done by the American Foundation for the Prevention 
of Excess Longevity. 

What was left? “Do it now!” was left. And that’s 
what we picked. Soon, stuck on the bathroom mirror, 
hanging over my desk, running around the living room 
in frantic frieze, festooned along my dashboard were 
these imperative words. 

They worked right from the beginning. 

My boy Jeff ran right out and poked a neighbor’s 
kid in the choppers. Cost me $800 for the braces and 
bits of teeth. 

Our dog Alfonso eloped with a brazen French poodle 
down the block — and I didn’t even know that the 
mutt could read. 

And Clemantis made a circumnavigation of the local 
department stores that would have crossed Magellan’s 
eyes. 

Sometimes I might yearn for the good old days, 
when we had a silo full of chaos, but there just isn’t 
time in my schedule. @ 
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Official Business 


Ann Rachel Baker and Mr. Zip film Christmas messages for television. 





